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affairs: but what standard Egyptians must attain
first had never been indicated, nor how, in existing
conditions, they were to acquire the experience
necessary to reach it. As the period of the Occupation
lengthened, so did the promise of evacuation fade from
memory, until numbers of Englishmen connected with
Egypt came to regard that country as an integral part
of the British Empire. However satisfactory this
impression may have been to them and to their fellow
Imperialists at home, it was less so to Egyptians. A
generation ago the latter were not unmindful of the
debt which they owed to Great Britain. They recog-
nized that Lord Cromer had brought order out of
chaos, and that the task of his country in Egypt was
not yet accomplished. But they wanted also an in-
dication that England remembered her promise: a
definite pronouncement that on a certain date Egypt
would become politically a free nation. That wish
met with no response.

The interior history of the pre-war Occupation
may be divided conveniently into three periods. The
first was spent in rescuing Egypt from financial ruin ;
the second witnessed the establishment of British
control throughout the administration ; and the third
was remarkable for the birth and growth of bitter, if
secret, hostility towards Great Britain. At the close
of the second period, Lord Cromer had accomplished
the first half of his labours. His earlier troubles with
the Khedive and obstinate Ministers, who frustrated
his plans, were at an end. The first had perceived
the futility of further opposition, and in place of the
second a Council was now in office which submitted to
the guidance of the British Agent, and submissively
registered the decrees of his making. Some of the
worst abuses of the past were gone: others had lost
their past severity. The Corvee, which dragged un-
fortunate fellahin to labour, unpaid, upon Public